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Spreading the news 


Here’s how nutrition news got into the homes of thousands of families 


in New York’s Lower East Side 


IF you have a new brand of toothpicks you 
want people to buy there are well-tried ways 


to persuade them to your point of view. 


You can advertise in newspapers, in maga- 
zines, and over the radio. You get baseball 
players, boxers, and movie actresses to en- 
dorse your toothpicks. You give grocers 
inducements so they will push your line. 
You distribute free samples from door to 
door. You get kids to join clubs in which 
a box top is the dues. Sooner or later 
people will be using your toothpicks and 
liking them. 

Suppose, however, you have no toothpicks 
to sell and practically no advertising budget 
but instead you have an inclination to see to 
it that people with little money use that 
money to select foods they need for health 
and vitality every day. 

Suppose you believe with the President 
that “every man and woman in America must 
have nourishing food;” that “we do not 
lack, as we will not lack, the means of pro- 
ducing food in abundance and variety.” 
You see that “our task is to translate this 
abundance into reality for every American 
family.” 


SOMETIME BEFORE APRIL 9, 1941, SOME 
officials of the District Health Office of the 
Lower East Side in New York City were 
struck by such a sentiment. 

Appalled by the social cost of poor meals 
in disease, ill health, lowered efficiency, they 
decided the time had come to get some plain 
simple nutrition facts to the 300,000 persons 
who live in the area bounded by 42nd Street 
on the north, New Chambers Street on the 
south, the East River on the east, and Park 
Avenue, Fourth Avenue, and the Bowery on 
the west. 

If you are not a New Yorker, these 
street names mean nothing to you. To a 
New Yorker, the boundaries conjure up row 
on row of tenement houses; noisy crowded 
streets where children duck between trucks 
and play sidewalk games under the hurrying 
feet of their elders; people who speak a 
high-pitched counterpoint in upwards of 17 
languages against the overhead roar of the 
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elevated, the street level clatter and blare of 
traffic, 
subway. 


the underground rumble of the 

How to go about re-molding the food 
buying and food eating habits of these 
people—that was the problem. 

Nobody claims the problem has been 
solved. But something has been learned 
about how to get started. 

You start, for one thing, with people 
where they are. Here people were banded 
together in dozens of little clubs, churches, 
schools, settlement houses. 


You use the allegiance people already have 
to their gathering places, not confusing them 
with some new organization. 

You 


recognize this leadership and give it a re- 


There are leaders among people. 


sponsibility. 

You reach these leaders, not directly, but 
through the organizations where their leader- 
ship is already expressing itself. 

You accept and work through these or- 
ganizations, not trying to re-make them to 
your own purposes but adding to their chance 
to be significant in the lives of their members, 


POSTERS right at the "point of sale" reminded mothers, knowing only the food tradi- 


tions of some distant land, that the MHO would help them learn the kinds of foods, 
how much their families need to be strong, and how to make wholesome meals. 
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Of course, how much you add depends on 
the usefulness of your facts, on your skill in 
making them quickly understood, on your 
own faith in them. 


And that’s the story that emerges from 


the Mothers’ Health Organization of the 
Lower East Side in New York. 
All stories have their ups and downs. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF THE MHO WERE MOSTLY 
down. On April 9, 1941, the District Health 
Officer of the Lower East Side invited 30 
people to meet with him and discuss how 
facts about food could be got to the 300,000 
Lower East Siders. The 30 people came 
from social agencies, schools, settlement 
houses, day nurseries, visiting nurses’ socie- 
ties. Nothing much was accomplished by 
this meeting. It was agreed that people are 
not as strong and healthy as they should be; 
that there are facts about food that could 
help people; that these facts should be got 
to people; that it would be nice to have a 
Mothers’ Health Organization to channel out 
these facts. 

The spark wasn’t there. 

From April 9 to April 22, when a similar, 
but larger meeting was held, ideas about how 
to go about this job took shape. 

Any idea is helped by a sponsor who has 
prestige. Sponsors with prestige were found. 

Second, leaders of each different type of 
organization were brought together. Did 
the nursery schools know 10 women who 
were leaders in their neighborhoods? Of 
course they did. Did these 10 women each 
know 10 other women? Of course they 
did. Did these 100 women need more facts 
about food? Of course they did. Then 
would the nursery school leaders choose one 
representative to sit on the executive com- 
mittee of the Mothers’ Health Organization 
to channel nutrition information out to the 
100 women, first through the nursery schools, 
second through their own 10 key mothers? 
Of course they would. 


GROUP AFTER GROUP OF ORGANIZATIONS 
were called upon. One after another they 
agreed to join up. Out of this emerged an 
executive committee. A chairman, secretary, 
treasurer were chosen. 

A medical advisory board was created for 
the organization. It included the dean of a 
medical school, and the president of a med- 
ical society. A nutrition advisory board was 
created. It had on its roster nutritionists of 
several social agencies, 

A blueprint of the Mothers’ Health Or- 
ganization began to take shape. At the top 
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A TOUR of a big city fish market where mothers heard fish experts describe, and saw 
for themselves, the varieties of fish that could be bought economically, was headed by 
the city's Commissioner of Markets. Family prejudices against trying unfamiliar foods 
lose their punch when the buyer for the family loses her shyness in ordering them. 


was the executive committee buttressed by 
the medical and nutrition advisory boards. 
On this executive committee were representa- 
tives, democratically chosen, of each dif- 
ferent type of social agency working in 
the Lower East Side. Each representative 
agreed to ask each agency he represented to 
name first, a coordinator; that is, a paid 
worker already on the staff who would be 
responsible for handling all contacts of the 
MHO with the “key mothers.” These co- 
ordinators would then select 10 ‘key moth- 
ers” from among the women with whom 
the agency worked. Each key mother was 
then to be urged to recruit 10 other mothers. 
The job of everybody, all the way down the 
line, from the executive committee to the 
very last mother, was to push out into the 
community the facts about better food buy- 
ing and eating habits. 


BLUEPRINTS ARE BLUE AND LIFELESS. BUT 
people who get their directions from them 
aren't. Here were 70 organizations repre- 
sented on a committee to work for better 
nutrition. They selected 700 key mothers to 
carry on. These 700 key mothers chose 
7,000 other mothers who signed pledges to 
do their part in helping everyone to a better 
understanding of what foods to buy and 
cook, so that they and their families may 


enjoy the abounding health and vigor which 
is their right as citizens of the United 
States. 

Leaflets, membership cards, and member- 
ship buttons were distributed to individual 
mothers. 

The leaflet, blue and white, described the 
MHO. 
Why ? 
of nutrition: By learning which 
foods needed. The urgency? 
Americans have an important job to do. 
In these times food knowledge is a vital fac- 
tor. What could the mothers do? They 
could do their part by building strong 
healthy Americans. Where could they join? 
The list of schools and libraries and settle- 
ment houses was on the back of the leaflet. 
“Nothing to pay,’ the leaflet said, “plenty to 
do and learn.” 

Mothers were approached inside their 
homes. 


It was a community health project. 
To bring mothers the essential facts 
How? 


are most 


Another leaflet was given to each 
school child on the Lower East Side. It 
told the children their mothers would want 
to join the MHO, “Builders of Democracy 
Through Health.” 

“Do you want to feel peppy?” the leaflet 
asked. ‘Do you want sparkling eyes, rosy 
cheeks, good teeth, strong muscles?” Of 
course, but then you had to eat right. 
“Uncle Sam,” the leaflet continued, “has an 
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important job to be done by every school 
child and his mother. Every American has 
to help. Every American has to learn to 
The MHO was there to help 

School children were urged 
to read the back of the leaflet to see where 
their mothers could join up in the campaign. 


eat right.” 
each mother. 


When a child’s mother did join up, she 
got a button which read “Mothers’ Health 
Organization—Builders of Democracy.” 
The child also got a button which read sim- 
ply, “Builders of Democracy.” When moth- 
ers didn’t join, their children did not get 
buttons. 


WITH THE MOTHERS ENROLLED THE STAGE 
was set for the education program to begin 
To launch the program a mass meeting was 
held for the key mothers. 

The wife of the President of the United 
States consented to speak at the meeting. 
So did the Lieutenant Governor of New 
York State. So did a judge, a food manu- 
facturer, and a public health worker. An 
NYA orchestra was secured. Printed invi- 
tations were sent to each of the key mothers 
along with the notation that admission to 
the meeting was by card only. 

Key mothers arose at the meeting and told 
why they thought the work of the MHO 
was important. 


A Jewish mother said she liked Jewish 
cooking, but she thought Jewish mothers had 
to learn to balance their meals by serving lots 
of vegetables. They should eat gefiillte fish 
and chicken as they always did, but they 
also should eat lots of green and yellow 
vegetables and they should learn to pre- 
pare them so they were most nourishing. 

A woman of Italian descent, the wife of 
a truck driver, thought her relatives were too 
fat; they ate too much spaghetti and red meat 
and pickles. 

A woman of Hungarian descent remarked 
that her husband was on a diet and her chil- 
dren were choosy, so she didn’t know what 
to cook. She hoped to learn. 

A 4-week intensive educational program 
was outlined. Everybody present pledged 
herself to work hard. 


To HELP MAINTAIN THE DRIVE BEHIND THE 
MHO’s program, a stunt was later arranged 
to obtain publicity. Telegraphic invitations 
were sent to all the newspaper, magazine, and 
radio food editors in New York City, invit- 
ing them to a 24-cent luncheon at a swank 
uptown hotel. (The food cost 24 cents at 
retail; the hotel threw in its service free.) 
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Purpose of the luncheon was to show how 
lower cost foods can make appealing meals. 
When the lunch was served, the menu 
was printed in all the papers, along with 
recipes supplied by the chef, providing more 
publicity for the MHO campaign. 

The lunch menu was tomato juice, pot 
roast with lentils, Irish kale with nutmeg, 
whole wheat and pumpernickle bread, milk 
custard with caramel sauce, and coffee. 

The week immediately following the mass 
meeting was designated as milk week. 
Leaflets on milk and a milk questionnaire 
were distributed to each of the coordinators 
in the cooperating agencies. The coordina- 
tors held meetings with key mothers and 
talked over the information in the leaflets. 
Then the key mothers took the leaflets out to 
their 10 mothers and explained the material 
to them, 

At the same time leaflets on milk were 
also given to all school children on the Lower 
East Side. 


THE MILK LEAFLET FOR MOTHERS SAID THAT 
milk was not just a drink, that it was also a 
food. No one was too old to need milk, no 
one too young. No food could take the place 
of milk. Mothers were asked if they wanted 
their children to be strong and healthy, to 
have good teeth, straight bones, rosy cheeks, 
shiny hair, sparkling eyes, a clear skin. Then 
they should give their children 3 to 4 cups 
of milk each day. Adults (except expectant 
and nursing mothers who need 4 cups) 
should get 2 cups. But not all the milk had 
to be drunk; some of it could be used in 
cooking. For breakfast the mothers could 
use milk in or on cereals, or in making cocoa. 
For lunch and supper they could use milk 
in soups, in milk sauces for vegetables, fish 
or eggs, or in puddings and custards. They 
didn’t have to use fresh whole milk ex- 
They could decide how 
much milk they need and buy some of it as 
evaporated milk, or cheese, or dried milk. 
Finally, recipes for cocoa, vegetable milk 
chowder, cheese milk sauce, and rice pud- 
ding were printed on the back of the leaflets. 


clusively either. 


Questionnaires were used to get informa- 
tion; they were used, too, in the hope that 
in answering the questions the lesson on milk 
would be impressed on the mothers. It was 
intended that in answering the questions the 
mothers would actually see how much milk 
they were using, how much they should be 
using, and how they could get the needed 
milk most cheaply. 

Just as the school children were urged to 
get their mothers to join the MHO, they 


were again enlisted to create a demand at 
home for milk foods. 

The milk leaflet for children said that the 
motto for that week and every week was, 
“eat or drink milk every day.’” Children had 
to have milk to be strong and big. They 
had to get milk every day. They could 
drink it plain, the best way, or cold in choco- 
late milk or hot in cocoa. They could also 
eat it in vegetable milk chowder, in cheese 
milk sauce, in rice pudding, and in lots of 
Good desserts could be made 
out of milk, for example, rice pudding, 
chocolate pudding, custards, junket. Did 
they know any other ways milk could be 
eaten ? 

In many schools a health lesson was given 
around the children’s leaflet. 


other ways. 


Over the radio the same milk lessons were 
broadcast to New York City mothers. 

To meet the needs of mothers who didn’t 
read English, leaflets were printed in 12 
other languages, German, Italian, Polish, 
Greek, and in a Spanish dialect spoken by 
Mediterranean Jews. 


THE FOLLOWING WEEK WAS FRUIT AND 
vegetable week, and the same pattern was fol- 
lowed. “Everyone should have fruits and 
vegetables every day’’ the leaflets said. Sug- 
gestions for breakfast, lunch, and dinner 
were given. Mothers were told to watch 
their neighborhood markets for fruits and 
vegetables, to buy fresh and crisp vegetables, 
to take home the green tops, to buy their 
vegetables by the pound and not by the cents 
worth, to compare costs of canned vege- 
tables with fresh ones, to save the liquid 


Reap 


in canned fruits and vegetables. They were | 


told to use as little water as possible in cook- 


ing green vegetables, to cook them as short | 
a time as possible, not to add soda to the | 


cooking water, and not to throw the cook- 
ing liquid away. Then there were two 
recipes, one for a vegetable salad, and an- 
other for a prune pudding. 

The appetites of the school children were 
whetted with a fruit and vegetable leaflet. 

Again a questionnaire was distributed to 
the mothers to be filled out, emphasis going 
in the questions to the particular advantages 
of dried fruits. 


THE THIRD LESSON DEALT WITH BREAD AND 
cereals and the importance of whole-grain 
and enriched cereals and breads was stressed. 
Buying information reminded mothers that 
day-old bread was as nourishing as fresh 
bread and was often cheaper. Mothers 


(Concluded on page 6) 
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should read bread and cereal labels and com- 
pute costs per pound to find out which breads 
They should buy 
rice, macaroni, noodles, corn meal, and bar- 
ley in bulk by the pound, and not in pack- 
Finally, they were urged to buy the 


or cereals were cheapest. 


ages. 
bulk unprepared cereals and prepare them 
themselves. That way they could save more 
than half the price of ready-to-eat cereals. 

Three recipes were given, one for polenta 
with cheese, one for oatmeal cookies, and a 
third for Indian pudding. In their leaflets 
the school children were coaxed to ask their 
mothers to make these for the family. 

The fourth week was meat, fish, poultry, 
and egg week. Besides the radio program 
and the leaflets and questionnaires, meat, fish, 
poultry and egg week was featured by a 
conducted tour of the local fish market. Key 
mothers were shown all the varieties of fish, 
told which fish were cheapest at different 
times of the year, and how the fish differed in 
taste and composition, and what that meant 
in preparing them. 


NEWS TRAVELS fast when it is talked about wherever people meet people. 


When they bought meat, the mothers were 
told that they should find out how much it 
cost a pound, and then watch the scales when 
the meat was weighed. They should also 
take home the fat and bones and use them 
in cooking or for soups and seasoning. They 
were told that for stews, pot roasts, and meat 
pies they should buy beef chuck, neck, or 
flank, or veal neck, breast, or shoulder, or 
lamb neck, breast, or shoulder. For meat 
loaves, meat balls, and hash they were ad- 
vised to buy chopped meat that didn’t con- 
tain too much fat. Beef, pork, or lamb 
liver, were just as nourishing and a lot 
cheaper than calves liver. Meats like salami, 
pastrami, bologna, and liverwurst cost more 


per pound than fresh meats cooked at home. 


WITH THE 4 WEEKLY CAMPAIGNS THE FOR- 
mal activity of the MHO stopped for the 
summer. The continuance of the program 
depends upon the success of its effort to 


secure funds to carry it on. For while most 


That's 


why the MHO channeled its news about good food through every clinic, library, nurs- 


ery, church, settlement house, fire house, and community club it could reach. 


In each 


gathering place, one trained worker made it her duty to keep the news moving out. 


of the work was done by volunteers there 
were some inescapable expenses, chiefly for 
printing and for buttons. 

As MHO was originally conceived, it was 
intended that campaigns like the one con- 
ducted should be repeated 2 or 3 times dur- 
ing the year, always driving on essentially 
the same simple facts of nutrition, but by 
varying approaches, so that reiteration would 
help mothers to learn without boring them. 
It was also hoped that the groups around 
the key mothers could be slowly energized 
into active functioning, questioning, articu- 
late consumer groups. 

The MHO experiment, and it was no more 
than that, is important, because it is one of 
the few attempts that have been made in 
very large cities to martial all the forces and 
devices of a really professional publicity cam- 
paign to get people to eat the kinds and 
amounts of foods they need. 

Again the MHO is important because 
nutrition is important today to Defense. The 
MHO affords people who are thinking about 
what they can do in their community, a place 
to take off from. They may not want to 
adopt the MHO method as a whole but at 
least they can look it over. 
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Quizzes sprout ideas 


You might try them out in consumer meetings, exhibitions, and centers 


AFTER people get past the age when the 
law takes them by the scruff of the neck 
and puts them behind a school desk, how do 
you persuade them to learn things? Even 
things that are ‘‘good” for them. 

Pretend you are the Department of Agri- 
culture and in your laboratories and on your 
experimental farms you have found out a 
great deal of information farmers could put 
to use. 

Pretend you are a public health agency 
and you know about people who are sick 
needlessly, who could be well if you could 
only get health information to them. 

Here is the kind of problem you have. 
First, you have to get people to see or listen 
to your facts; second, your facts must be pre- 
sented so that people will learn something 
from them. 

Recently, the familiar quiz you hear over 
the radio and other quiz techniques have 
been getting mental tests from experts in 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics to see 
how they can best be used by people who 
are trying to inform people in one way or 
another. As the idea stands today a quiz 
is a device for (1) interesting people in in- 
formation you are trying to get out, (2) 
testing the knowledge of certain groups of 
people on certain things, (3) checking the 
usefulness of informative material, (4) in- 
forming people easily while they are doing 
something that is fun, (5) making a stab 
at finding out what people think about cer- 
tain questions, (6) crystallizing opinions in 
favor of certain programs, (7) giving the 
people who are being informed an oppor- 
tunity to get just the kind and amount of 
information they want. 


WHAT MADE QUIZZES WORTHY OF BEING 
put through the mental wringer, as it were, 
was an experience at the New York World’s 
Fair and later at a livestock exposition in 
Chicago. 

The National Institute of Health had ex- 
hibits at both the World’s Fair and the 
Golden Gate Exposition. They were de- 
signed to tell people something about the 
work of public health agencies. 

Naturally enough, the National Institute 
of Health was interested in knowing how 
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‘qwese questions On AGRICULTURAL PROBLE 


ms 


"WHEN OUR COUNTRY got started, 100 farmers fed themselves and 5 city people in 


addition. How many city people do 100 farmers feed today?" 


The Department of 


Agriculture used questions like this in its quiz corner at an exposition attended by city 
and rural people, to remind quizzees that farm problems come close to city homes. 


much people knew about health problems. 
They also wondered if people picked up.any- 
thing by wandering past the exhibits and 
staring at them. 

To find out, a quiz corner was set up at 
the exhibits and the fair-goers were invited 
to take tests at them. One test, devised to 
find out how much people knew about social 
hygiene and public health, contained true- 
false and multiple choice questions. Pen- 
cil in hand, the fair-goers checked off their 
answers, then dropped their papers to be 
scored into scoring machines. Test-takers 
learned what score they made, but they did 
not learn which questions they answered cor- 


rectly. Other examinations were given to 
check how much people learned by looking 
at the exhibits. 
so the answers could be punched out on vot- 
ing machines, People who took these ex- 
aminations could compute their own scores 


by going back through the exhibit. 


Some of these were set up 


GOING ALONG AT THAT RATE, THE QUIZ 
corner was serving its limited purposes very 
well, but then the accident happened which 
revealed its possibilities. Some of the people 
who took the examinations couldn’t get the 
questions out of their minds. When they 
(Continued on page 14) 












Who's got the time— 
to work for penny milk? 


SPEAKING to an unnamed interviewer in 
front of the Henry Street Settlement House 
located in New York City’s crowded, grimy 
East Side slums, Mr. Steinburg, a milk wagon 
driver, aged 56, said: “I’m 18 years in the 
milk business and this is the first year any- 
thing like it has ever happened. It is the 
best thing that was ever done, and I mean 
it. 

“On a hot day a 1-cent glass of ice cold 
milk goes like hot cakes. 

“Kids, babies in arms, who can’t afford 
milk at the regular price get it for a penny a 
glass. 

“Should a baby go without milk because 
his pop doesn’t have money to buy enough 
at the regular price?” 

Mrs. McDonald, settlement house worker, 


when asked about penny milk in New York’s 
settlement houses and nursery schools, re- 
marked: “Every child in America, whether 
he is the child of a man on relief or a mil- 
lionaire, has a penny to spend each day. 
When the family is on relief I don’t know 
where the penny comes from, but it is there. 
It is, if you like, something that is peculiarly 
American, this penny every child has. 
“You know what children spend their pen- 
nies on—lollipops, hokey pokeys, chewing 
gum. I think Ben Franklin bought a whis- 
tle with a penny once, but in the neighbor- 
hood of New York’s settlement houses a 
child now can spend his penny on milk. A 
grimy little fist holds out a tightly clenched 
sticky penny and lets go only when he actu- 
ally feels the bottle of milk. I'd like to meet 


the man who thought up penny milk. The 
idea is like a nice poem for a nice child, 
and for lots of nice children.” 


AT HIS DESK IN AN OFFICE ON THE 7TH 
floor of a Madison Avenue building, Mr. 
Williams, an employee of the New York 
Milk Market Administrator’s office, had this 
to say about the penny milk program in New 
York's 
schools: 

“Approximately 6,500 glasses of penny 
milk (6,500 half-pints, or 1,625 quarts of 
penny milk) are now distributed each week- 


settlement houses and _ nursery 


day in 30 New York City settlement houses 
and 28 day nurseries. The children receiv- 
ing this milk are in low-income families. 


Most of them are pre-school children, With- 
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Two cities have found time; perhaps yours could, too, to get milk to 
more children before it is too late 


out the penny milk program these childrén 
would not be able to afford this milk. 

“Penny milk is made possible by the co- 
operative effort of the farmers who supply 
milk to New York City, of the milk handlers 
who process and deliver the milk, of the 
Federal Department of Agriculture, and of 
the school, settlement house, and nursery 
workers who help in its distribution.” 

Farmers sell the milk that goes into the 
penny milk program for slightly less than 
the price they get for milk that is sold in 
bottles and containers at stores and from 
wagons. They have this incentive: Farm- 
ers get more for penny milk than they would 
get if the milk were made into butter or 
cheese or some other dairy product. 

Milk companies bid on the job of pasteur- 
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izing the milk, bottling it, and delivering 
it to places where the children can get it. 
The companies’ cost of handling the milk 
may be lower because of the volume that is 
added to their business. 

Total cost of each quart of penny milk in 
New York comes to between 9 and 11 cents 
a quart. Penny milk is sold, however, for 1 
cent a half-pint, or 4 cents a quart. The dif- 
ference, 5 to 7 cents, is made up by the Fed- 
eral Government. 


PENNY MILK IN SETTLEMENT HOUSES AND 
in nurseries catches your fancy, but actually 
it is quantitatively only a drop in the relief 
milk program bucket. For while 6,500 half- 
pints of milk are distributed through this 
program each week-day, some 500,000 half- 


pints of penny milk are distributed daily 
through the public and parochial schools of 
New York City. Additional milk is distrib- 
uted to families on relief with the coopera- 
tion of the city welfare departments. 

In all, this cooperative arrangement be- 
tween farmers, handlers, the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and local agencies is pumping 
something like 150,000 quarts of milk a day 
to underprivileged families. 


THE PENNY MILK BAR AT THE HENRY 
Street Settlement House caters to the carriage 
trade, the baby carriage trade. Ten minutes 
before the bar opens at 11:30 of a week- 
day morning, the baby carriages begin to 
form a line. The line begins in front of a 
bright blue and red sign which announces 
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the presence of the penny milk bar. Steps 
lead down from the sidewalk past the sign 
into the basement of the settlement house. 

Before the door opens the baby carriages 
are headed into the fence along the sidewalk. 
If the day is warm the mothers sit on the 
low wall and talk and jiggle the baby car- 
riages and watch the older children play. 

About 11:30 a man comes up the steps 
from the basement and gives the signal. The 
mothers lift their infants from the baby car- 
riages, let one hand guide their toddling 
youngsters and move slowly forward, down 
the steps, into a brightly painted hallway, 
and then right, into the penny milk bar 
itself. 


ON THE WALLS OF THE PENNY MILK BAR A 
young NYA artist has painted murals. 
Happy yellow elephants juggle bright blue 
bottles of milk with their trunks. A brown 
and white giraffe sucks milk through a blue 
straw all the way from the floor up to the 
top of his long neck. A bright colored farm- 
yard carries the announcement that this is 
the barn that keeps the cow that gives you 
milk. On an adjoining panel a green and 
blue farmer's wife is using a yellow broom 
to chase a red and green rooster off her door- 
step. 

While the mothers have been waiting out- 
side, NYA workers—boys and girls who 
work 90 hours a month to pay the incidental 
costs of going to school—have the milk 
ready. The bottles have been removed from 
the milk crates and put up on a counter in 
anticipation of the rush. Each bottle of milk 
has had a straw inserted in it. All penny 
milk must be drunk right there at the settle- 
ment house. 

The line forms. Children inch their 
penny-filled hands above the bar. Mothers 
come forward and fish in their pocketbooks 
for a penny. Then with bottles clutched 
tightly in their hands, the children lean 
against the walls and sip their milk, or sit 
at little tables and chairs. Mothers join 
them around the child-sized round tables, 
holding the babies too young to manage 
milk bottles for themselves. 


AT NOON THE BAR CLOSES TO REOPEN AGAIN 
at 2:30 when the children home from 
school, make their bee-line to the bar. The 
children are older in the afternoon, boys 
with books strapped up, girls with cloth 
cases containing their school books. Two or 
3 boys cluster together and talk over their 
milk with a kind of grown-up seriousness. 
The girls stand together, sipping their milk, 
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gossiping about something mysteriously im- 
portant. 


WHO ARE THESE PEOPLE? 

The older women had their first sight of 
America one day when they looked over a 
ship’s railing and saw the Statue of Liberty 
in the distance. These women speak a mix- 
ture of the language they heard when they 
grew up and of the second language they 
first heard when they began to earn a liv- 
ing in the strange new land. 

The younger mothers were born, most of 
them, in the shadow of 2 bridges that leap 
across from Manhattan to Brooklyn. 

Mrs. DiBlasi, for example, is holding a 
bottle of milk while a 2-year-old child in- 
termittently stares about him and sips. Two 
of her boys, their school books in their arms, 
are standing against the wall. She has 4 
children, altogether. 

Mr. DiBlasi, who is at work, is a ledger 
clerk. He earns $30 a week. Half of this, 
Mrs. DiBlasi says, goes for food. Almost 
as much as that goes for rent. Each day, 
Mrs. DiBlasi says, she buys 2 quarts of milk 
at 12 cents a quart and then she attends the 
penny milk bar so she can see that her chil- 
dren get the other quart of milk they need. 
The milk bar is 5 blocks from where she 
lives on Grand Street. 
she saves 8 cents, and 8 cents a day is im- 
portant. Oftentimes, she says, she doesn’t 
have 8 cents. 

Mrs. DiBlasi found out about the penny 
milk bar from her friend, Mrs. Bialik, who 
is also at the milk bar with her 3 children. 
Her husband used to drive a cab, but now 
he is a helper for $5 a day in the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard. She lives across the street in 
the low-cost housing project, and things are 
better with her this year than they have been 
for a long time. 


By walking over 


One thing Mrs. Bialik wants to add—even 
if she could afford to buy all the milk she 
needs without coming to the penny milk 
bar, she thinks she would still come. Why? 
Her little Florence won’t drink milk at home, 
but the penny milk bar is a novelty to her. 
It is a game, so at the bar she drinks it. 

Mrs. DiBlasi nods. “Children are all like 
that.” 


NURSERY SCHOOL DISTRIBUTION IS DIFFER- 
ent. New York’s nursery schools are de- 
signed to provide day-time care for the 
pre-school children of families whose mothers 
must work, or where the mothers are sick or 
away from home for some reason or other. 
The fee charged for this care depends upon 


the family’s income; it ranges from nothing 
to 75 cents a day. 

Nursery schools are offered the penny 
milk provided they agree to increase milk 
consumption by an amount equal to the 
penny milk made available. Most of this 
increase is achieved by using milk in cook- 
ing the noon-day meals for the youngsters or 
by giving them milk in the middle of the 
afternoon or just before they go home. 

The children, with the assistance of foods 
given by the Surplus Marketing Administra- 
tion, are already getting lunches and be- 
tween-meal snacks, but the penny milk is 
something extra. The cost of the penny 
milk is absorbed by the nurseries which are, 
in general, maintained by the Community 
Chest. No additional charge is made for the 
milk to the parents of the children. 

Instead of being distributed in bottles, 
milk for the nurseries is delivered in 10-gal- 
lon cans. This innovation, which saves more 
than 2 cents a quart, was made possible only 
after a license was obtained from the City 
Health Department. As soon as the milk 
is received at the nursery it is poured out 
into covered pitchers and put in the refrig- 
erator. Then when milk is served pitchers 
are put out on small tables and the chil- 
dren serve themselves. 

Surplus Marketing Administration ofh- 
cials would like to extend the bulk distribu- 
tion wherever penny milk is made available 
because of the savings that method of dis- 
tribution makes possible, but before that can 
be done equipment must be bought and 
facilities have to be improved since the regu- 
lations with regard to the handling of bulk 
milk are very stringent. 


PENNY MILK DISTRIBUTION IN THE SETTLE- 
ment houses and nurseries in New York City 
is important far out of proportion to the 
amount of milk it now disposes. After all, 
6,500 half-pints of milk a day in a city of 7 
or so million is hardly a bubble. 

Importance of the program derives first 
from the fact that it is an attempt to channel 
milk to the places where children who used 
to go short on milk gather or can be easily 
reached. Penny milk began in the schools. 
It has reached, in New York City, to the set- 
tlement houses and nurseries. Perhaps next 
it will find its way to playgrounds. 
tually, as people appreciate how important 
it is to get milk to children, it will seek 
children out in all the places where they may 
be found. 

Then penny milk has become an educa- 
tional device. It has focused the attention 
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of city officials, mothers, fathers, children, 
even milk wagon drivers, on a subject that 
has always been accepted as a matter of 
course. It has made people understand the 
peculiar importance of milk in the diet. It 
has made them think about diet and nutri- 
tion, and beyond that, about the economics 
of diet and nutrition. 


Mothers’ Clubs in the settlement houses 
have already had discussions on milk which 
arose directly out of the penny milk pro- 
gram. Other study programs are now being 
planned which will begin right at the penny 
milk bars. 


Extension of the penny milk program to 
the settlement houses and nurseries was the 
direct result of a proposal made by a New 
York Milk Consumers organization. 


New York City is now one of 2 cities 
where penny milk is trickling out to the chil- 
dren. The other city is Boston, Mass. Dur- 
ing the last school year there were 8 cities: 
these 2, and Chicago, IIl.; St. Louis, Mo.; 
Lowell-Lawrence, Mass.; Ohama, Nebr.; 
Birmingham, Ala,; and Ogden, Utah. 
Nearly 500,000 needy boys and girls were 
the gainers. 


LIKE MANY OTHER GOOD THINGS, PENNY 
milk programs cost money, and the money 
which Congress has placed at the disposal of 
the Surplus Marketing Administration for 
financing penny milk plans has its limits. 


But money limitations are not the only 
bar to getting penny milk started in a city. 
Other requirements must be met. There are 
7 of these, officially described as follows: 

“1, The marketing of milk must be sub- 
ject to Federal or effective State regulation; 
or subject to effective control by a producers’ 
cooperative. If any of these do not exist in 
the market, then it must be shown that oper- 
ation of a school milk program would bene- 
fit producers supplying milk for fluid con- 
sumption in the area. 

“2. If Federal or State milk marketing 
regulations or orders are in effect, provi- 
sion must be made for a special price to 
producers for milk sold under the school 
milk program. This special price require- 
ment also applies to markets where there is 
no price regulation in effect. 

“3, Operation of the program must not 
result in a decrease in total returns to milk 
producers supplying milk to the area. 

“4. A sufficient surplus in excess of fluid 
milk and cream needs must exist in the 
area to meet the probable requirements for 
milk under the program. 
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SMALL drinkers of penny milk in New York City's schools have the fun of deciphering 
this rebus made by the City Department of Education and the U. S. Department of 


Agriculture. 


“5. Local laws must permit competitive 
bidding by handlers for the Federal indem- 
nity payment and such competitive bidding 
must not be restricted by local regulations 
governing resale prices for milk. 

“6. A written application must be made 
to the Surplus Marketing Administration for 
each school or institution desiring to take 
part in the program. 

“7, The school milk program cannot be 
put into effect in any area, school, or insti- 
tution, if the normal consumption of milk 
is at a level which precludes an increase in 
consumption by more than 50 percent.” 

For a school or an institution to be con- 
sidered for the program, it must have ‘‘not 
less than 65 percent of the children attend- 


It appears on a small leaflet distributed at penny-milk centers. 


ing within one or more of the following 
categories: (1) children receiving public or 
private assistance; (2) children from fami- 
lies receiving public or private assistance; 
(3) children from families receiving work 
relief, or supported by a person employed as 
a relief worker on a WPA project; (4) chil- 
dren from families whose income falls 
within the lowest third income group.” 

Direct line to more information about 
penny milk and how to get your city in 
line for it is to your nearest Regional Office 
of the Surplus Marketing Administration. 
If you don’t know where that is located, you 
can write to the Surplus Marketing Admin- 
istration, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Facts and figures 
on living costs 


Government agencies collect 
changes are taking place 


IF YOU are the kind of consumer—and you 
probably are—who cares what is happening 
to prices, this brief roundup of sources of 
information can be put to good use. 

From sources listed here, you can get facts 
and figures that are important to you, your 
neighbors, and your community. 

(1) You can see that they are reported in 
your local papers. 

(2) You can see that they are posted at 
your meeting places. 

(3) You can see that your civic leaders, 
merchants, employers, workers, and public 
officials know about them. 

(4) You can use them in your consumer 
meetings when you discuss what needs to be 
done to protect the level of living of every- 
one in your town. 


NOT ALL the possible sources of informa- 
tion on price changes are given. But here is 
something to start with. 

Major source for cities in the Federal Gov- 
ernment of price changes is the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics in the Department of Labor. 

Figures on changes in farm family living 
costs come from the Agricultural Marketing 
Service of the Department of Agriculture. 


SOME STATES and cities also collect price 
data. 

Connecticut’s State Department of Agri- 
culture publishes each week retail prices of 
fresh fruits and vegetables in Hartford. 

Massachusetts’ Department of Labor and 
Industries publishes each month a cost of liv- 
ing index for the State as a whole. Its De- 
partment of Agriculture collects, each Tues- 
day, retail prices of fresh fruits and vegeta- 
bles, fish, meats, and dairy products in 
Boston. 

New Jersey's Department of Agriculture 
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them to help you know what 


publishes quarterly cost of living indexes for 

New Jersey. It also issues average monthly 

prices of foods for the whole State. 
Pennsylvania's Department of Labor and 


my 


Industry publishes every 3 months cost of 
living indexes for Johnstown, Lancaster, and 
Connellsville. It is also planning surveys 
covering food, fuel, and refrigeration costs 
in Allentown, Altoona, Chambersburg, Du- 
bois, Erie, Harrisburg, Oil City, Pottsville, 
Reading, Williamsport, and York. 

Rhode Island’s Department of Agriculture 
and Conservation gathers, each Friday, prices 
of fresh fruits and vegetables, meats, dairy 
and poultry products in Providence. 

New York City’s Department of Markets 
releases each week retail prices of meats, fish, 
dairy and poultry products, fresh fruits and 
vegetables. 

Some State Defense Councils are arrang- 
ing to collect and publish price information. 
To find out if your State Council is one of 
these, get in touch with its head office. 


PRIVATE organizations also collect and re- 
port on price changes. 

In California, the Heller Committee for 
Research in Social Economics, University of 
California, Berkeley, prices budgets for fam- 
ilies at different income levels in San Fran- 
cisco in March of each year, and prepares 
indexes from these budgets. 

In Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minnesota, 
semiannual surveys of retail prices and costs 
of living in those cities are published by the 
University of Minnesota through its School 
of Business Administration. 


BUSINESS organizations collect and report 
in this field. 

The National 
Board, an employers’ research organization, 


Industrial Conference 





in New York City, publishes monthly cost of 
living indexes for 60 cities and averages for 
the country. 


Figures are also released on 
the different items in living costs. 

The Fairchild Publications, also in New 
York City, release index numbers each month 
on the cost of 6 household furnishing items 
and 18 clothing articles, based on prices col- 
lected from 36 leading department stores in 
24 cities. 


SO MUCH for sources. All Federal, State, 
and local government reports on prices and 
costs of living are free. Some private and 
business agencies also make no charge for 
their reports. 

Now, how to put these sources of infor- 
mation to work for you: 

(1) Decide very definitely what types of 
reports you want to receive regularly. How 
frequently do you want reports? Do you 
want figures on all costs of living, or only 
Can you 
use only actual prices, or can you also use 
index numbers? (In case you have forgot- 
ten, an index number is a figure that com- 
pares the cost of food today, say, with its 


on certain things consumers buy? 


cost at some earlier time; it shows you how 
much costs have changed, not what prices 
are.) 

(2) After you have decided exactly what 
you want, write to the agency you think can 
supply this information. Ask the agency to 
send you the report or reports which give it 
in the quickest and easiest form. If you want 
speedy reporting, be sure to ask for mimeo- 
graphed releases. 


TO HELP you check quickly on the kinds of 
price information you can get from the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics on your city, we have 
prepared the table appearing on the follow- 
ing page. 

This table presents available reports as of 
November 1, 1941. 
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e have | | | 
follow- Im-—Index numbers monthly. Pm— Average prices and percentage change in average cost, monthly. 
Iq—Index numbers quarterly. CRq—Change in rents in dollars and percentage change in average cost, quarterly. 
f Cs—Percentage change in average prices of staple foods, semimonthly. FPm—Average prices of coal, coke, wood, and fuel oil, monthly. 
sdiading Cq—Percentage change in average cost, quarterly. 
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CONSUMER S'’ 


FINAL REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY TO THE TEMPORARY 
NATIONAL ECONOMIC COMMIT- 


TEE. 1941, pp. 435. Address: Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C. 55 cents. This report contains a 


number of chapters which concern con- 
sumers. Among them are sections deal- 
ing with competition and monopoly in 
American industry, technology and the 
consumer, interstate trade barriers, life in- 
surance, and the housing industry, Chap- 
ter 15 which is devoted entirely to a dis- 
cussion of consumer problems has sections 
on consumer enterprise, the consumer in- 
terest, the impact of concentration of 
power upon consumers, government aids 
for consumers, and short-comings in gov- 
ernmental consumer services. 


DESCRIPTION OF HEARINGS AND 
MONOGRAPHS OF THE TEMPO. 
RARY NATIONAL ECONOMIC COM- 
MITTEE. 1941, pp. 32. Address: Hon. 
Joseph C. O'Mahoney, Senator from 
Wyoming, Senate of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. Free. Contains a 
description of the hearings and the 43 
monographs of the Temporary National 
Economic Committee. Among the mono- 

graphs which are of special interest to con- 

sumers are: No. 1, Price Behavior and 

Business Policy, 419 pages, 45 cents; No. 

2, Families and Their Life Insurance, 160 

pages, 25 cents; No. 8, Toward More 

Housing, 223 pages, 30 cents; No. 21, 

Competition and Monopoly in American 

Industry, 344 pages, 40 cents; No. 24, 

Consumer Standards, 433 pages, $1; No. 

32, Economic Standards of Government 

Price Control, 514 pages, 55 cents; No. 

35, Large Scale Organization in the Food 
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BOOKSHELF 


Orders 
should be addressed to the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D. C. Send 
check, money order, or cash. Do not send 


Industries, 174 pages, 20 cents. 


stamps. 


BUYING BOYS’ SUITS, by Clarice L. 
Scott, Textiles and Clothing Division, Bu- 
reau of Home Economics, Farmers Bulle- 
tin No. 1877. 1941, pp. 18. Address: 
Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Discusses the dif- 
ferent types of fabrics used in making 

Uses both pictures and dia- 


5 cents. 


boys’ suits. 
grams to illustrate the construction fea- 
tures which determine quality in both suit 
coats and trousers. 


SHOE SIZING AND FITTING, by Carol 

Willis Moffett, collaborator, Bureau of 
U. S. Department of 
Agriculture Miscellaneous Publication No. 
469. 1941, pp. 31. 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 


Home Economics. 
Address: Superin- 
10 cents. Analyzes the practices and at- 
titudes of manufacturers, retailers and con- 


sumers with regard to the sizing and fit- 
ting of shoes. 


FOOD AND DRUG ADMINISTRA- 
TION. Miscellaneous Publication No. 1. 
1941, pp. 24. Address: Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D. C. 10 
cents. Describes the present administra- 

tive organization of the Food and Drug 

Administration. Gives summaries of the 

Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act of 1938, 

the Caustic Poison Act, Import Milk Act, 

Filled Milk Act, and Tea Act. Outlines 

the procedures for the enforcement of 


each law. 


Quizzes sprout ideas 
(Continued from page 7) 


got home from the Fair, they were still 
mulling over them, so they sat down, thou- 
sands of them, and wrote letters to the 
National Institute of Health asking for the 
correct answers to the questions and, addi- 
tionally, for general information on health 
problems. 

Oddly enough, the National Institute of 
Health had been wondering for a long time 
how it could get people to show as much in- 
terest in these problems as they merit. 

Mimeographed sheets of questions and an- 
swers were prepared and the opportunity was 
taken to expand the answers into useful ex- 
planations. These question and answer 
sheets henceforth were given to the quizzees 
immediately after they took their tests in the 
quiz corners. They were also mailed out 
to the people who had passed through the 
exhibit earlier and left their names and 
addresses. 

While the National Institute of Health 
did arouse a great deal of interest in health 
education with its quiz corners, there is no 
assurance that the plan will work if you use 
it, for example, to interest people in A—B—C 
grades for canned goods. 

Right now the Department of Agriculture 
is considering ways and means of adapting 
the quiz corner for use at county fairs as 
part of the educational work carried on by 
Department agencies. And while the De- 
partment of Agriculture considers the device, 
consumers might just as well see if there 
aren’t variations they can use. 

Basically the idea is simple, it is just a mat- 
ter of asking people questions. The use of 
voting machines and electric scoring devices 
at the World’s Fair and other places where 
a quiz corner was tried was necessary sim- 
ply because of the large scale application. 
On a small scale, practically all you need 
is your wits. 

First of all, if you are going to accom- 
plish anything at all, you must know pretty 
certainly, to start with, what you want to 
accomplish. There is no sense in conducting 
quizzes just for the sake of a quiz. A quiz 
without a specific objective is at best fair 
entertainment ; at worst it is unspeakable. 


YOU MIGHT HAVE ANY NUMBER OF OBJEC- 
tives. You might have a pamphlet you want 
people to read, a petition you want them to 
sign, a meeting you want them to attend, a 
practice or attitude you want them to adopt, a 


specific fact you want them to act upon, or 
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perhaps you simply want to find out some- 
thing definite about what they are thinking. 
Your objective should determine how you 
draft your questions and the form in which 
you want answers to come back. 

The problem of composing questions is 
not insoluble. One principle stands out. 
The questions should range from easy to very 
hard. Some questions should be the kind 
that people can answer right off, some should 
be the kind that people think they know the 
answers to but aren’t sure about, and some 
should be actual stumpers. There shouldn't 
be so many questions that answering them is 
a trial; from 7 to 10 is about the right 
number. 

The mechanics of scoring quizzes can be 
highly mechanical or quite simple. The 
quizzes given at the World’s Fair, the Golden 
Gate Exposition, and the Livestock Show all 
used voting machines and electric scoring 
machines. Tabulations carried out later in- 
volved some high powered statistics. 

Actually, however, you get into those 
kinds of problems only when you give thou- 
sands of quizzes. On the scale that most 
consumer organizations will operate quizzes 
need no apparatus, except a typewriter and 
mimeograph machine possibly. 

Assume that you want to try out the quiz 
technique for as near to nothing as you possi- 
bly can, with every conceivable complication 
eliminated. 


HERE IS ONE ADAPTATION. 
tions are necessary. 


A FEW ASSUMP- 


First suppose milk in your city is going 
to be the subject of a hearing within a month 
or so, and you, as a member of the local 
milk committee, want consumer representa- 
tion at the hearing. 

Ordinarily (assumption again) your com- 
mittee would send speakers around to wom- 
en’s clubs and consumers’ organizations who 
stress the importance of the coming hear- 
ing. Perhaps you would also prepare state- 
ments which you would hand out after the 
speeches were made. 

Try this instead: When the members of 
your speakers bureau go out, have them cut 
their talk to the barest skeleton. Then rather 
than deliver a talk on all the issues involved, 
let them take along a mimeographed set of 
questions on the subject of milk in your 
city, the answers to which constitute the sub- 
stance of the speech they would ordinarily 
give. 

Mimeograph the questions on one sheet of 
paper, then on another sheet of paper mimeo- 
graph the answers, and be sure the answers 
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carry your message, specifically. Set the 
question sheet up, so that each person taking 
a quiz puts down his name and address. 

Then in the time you have to give your 
speech, hold an examination. 

If you phrase the questions so that they 
are either true-false or phrased with alterna- 
tive right and wrong answers so that they 
may be answered by making a check mark 
in the proper place, you can quickly check 
the answers. Do this with a stencil, a sheet 
of paper cut out so there is a hole that re- 
veals each correct answer. If the stencil is 
cut carefully you can place it over top of 
the examination papers, one by one, count 
up the correct answers that show through, 
and score the quiz in a flash. 

When the scoring is done, read aloud the 
names of the people who made the 3 highest 
marks, or the total who scored 70 points or 
better. If you have money to spend you 
can mail out the sheet of papers containing 
questions and answers to each person who 
took the quiz. If you have no money, hand 
out correct answers at the meeting. 

You can keep the examination papers to 
study for general conclusions later on, if you 
are inclined that way. The names and ad- 
dresses also give you a mailing list. 


HERE’S A DIFFERENT PROBLEM. YOU WANT 
people to know about dry skim milk in your 
city. As step No. 1, you want women to 
find out where in their neighborhood they 
can buy it. Give the quiz, tell the quizzees 
their scores, but tell them that you will mail 
out the questions and correct answers if you 
get a post card from them saying either they 
have tried the following places in their 
neighborhood and have been unable to buy 
dry skim milk or that they have got skim 
milk at Ye Yeasty Bakeshop, on the corner 
of 10th and Mulberry Streets. 

A second variation in quizzes has another 
set of assumptions. Your organization has 
a pamphlet you want people to read. You 
don’t necessarily want everyone to read it, 
just people who are likely to be interested in 
your organization’s work. You don’t have 
money to give the pamphlet away, nor to 
distribute it broadside, nor do you have any 
means of advertising it. 

Suppose there is a food show in your city, 
or a community exhibit, or an open house at 
one of the high schools. You might get 
permission to establish a quiz corner at the 
affair, You set up a regular carnival booth 
and 3 or 4 open booths in which there is a 
board, waist high on an average person, on 


which people can write. Pencils attached by 
strings are provided in each booth. 

You might even decorate your quiz cor- 
ner with posters or consumer objects of one 
kind or another. You put signs up, and, 
if you can, you get a barker to attract peo- 
ple to your show. You also have a black- 
board where you write the name of the per- 
son with the highest score for the evening, 
or the names of the persons who have perfect 
scores. 

People come up to your booth. You give 
them the sheet of questions. In a few min- 
utes, a person can fill in the answers. Then 
with your stencil you correct the quizzes in 
a flash, and tell each contestant his score. 

Then you tell him that for 5 cents (or 
whatever the price is) he can have the sheet 
of questions with the correct answers plus 
the pamphlet you are selling. 

All sorts of changes can be rung on the 
quiz technique of getting ideas across. Some 
new tricks may be learned from the tests 
with quiz corners that will be held at county 
fairs. We'll pass along to you at another 
time any we hear about. 





OUR THANKS for photographs go to Neu 
York City WPA Art Project, cover, pp. 2, 3, 
6; U. S. D. A. Information, p. 7; copyright 
1941 by the Newspaper, PM, Inc., pp. 8 
and 9. 
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